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Dear  Teacher. . . 

The  recent  trend  of  "mainstreaming"  is  placing  more  and 
more  partially  sighted  children  in  the  public  school  class- 
rooms. When  placed  in  a  "sighted"  classroom,  a  partially 
sighted  child  may  feel  inadequate  and  frustrated.  If  one  of 
these  students  is  yours,  help  him  by  understanding  his 
visual  impairment.  We  have  prepared  this  guide  to  explain 
some  of  the  commonly  used  low  vision  aids. .  .aids  that 
one  of  your  students  may  depend  on.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  low  vision  aids  do  not  restore  vision  —  they 
allow  the  partially  sighted  to  use  their  remaining  vision 
more  effectively. 

If  you  have  a  partially  sighted  child  in  your  class,  talk  with 
his  parents  and  low  vision  specialist.  An  understanding  of 
the  limits  and  capabilities  of  the  child  and  his  aid(s)  will 
enable  you  to  work  more  effectively  with  him. 


This  aspheric  design  provides  a  large  useful 
field  of  vision.  (Only  one  lens  has  power; 
a  clip-on  occluder  prevents  interaction.) 


Vision  Aids 

Students  with  low  vision  utilize  two  types  of  aids  —  optical 
and  non-optical.  An  optical  aid  involves  a  special  lens  or 
lens  system,  such  as  a  magnifier  or  a  telescope.  Magnifiers, 
both  stand  mounted  and  hand-held,  are  important  for 
viewing  objects  at  a  close  range;  telescopes  are  the  only 
optical  method  for  improving  subnormal  distance  vision. 
The  purpose  of  each  aid  is  magnification  —  whether  it's 
for  near  or  distance  viewing.  Your  low  vision  student  may 
need  each  of  these  types  of  aids  at  some  time  during  the 
course  of  an  average  school  day. 

Non-optical  aids  are  anything  that  will  enable  the  student 
to  use  his  vision  or  visual  aid  more  effectively.  Bold  lined 
paper,  a  writing  guide,  and  a  porous  tip  pen  will  make 
writing  much  easier  for  a  partially  sighted  child.  A  reading 
stand  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  aids  available.  In  addition 
to  reducing  posture  strain,  it  gives  the  child  a  free  hand  to 
hold  a  magnifier.  Such  stands  adjust  to  various  angles  and 
will  hold  books  of  any  size. 


These  aids  are  discussed  more  fully  on  subsequent  pages. 
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Magnifiers  used  for  near  viewing. 


Use  of  stand  magnifier. 


Use  of  hand-held  magnifier. 


Near  Aids 

The  principle  of  optical  correction  or  assistance  for  near 
work  is,  as  previously  stated,  magnification.  Near  aids  may 
be  simple  magnifying  lenses  or  items  like  the  Ary  loupe 
which  clips  on  to  glasses  and  may  be  flipped  up  when  not 
being  used.  Some  students  may  wear  spectacles  with 
specific  aspheric  designs  to  provide  larger,  more  useful 
fields  of  vision.  Each  of  these  aids  has  its  own  requirements 
and  usefulness.  Such  aids  are  prescribed  by  a  low  vision 
specialist  to  suit  individual  situations  and  visual  needs. 

The  use  of  such  aids  will  normally  mean  slight  modification 
of  the  classroom  structure  and  the  need  for  an  acceptance 
of  the  limitations  of  these  aids.  Your  student  will  be  familiar 
with  his  aids  —  but  he  will  need  the  support  and  under- 
standing of  his  teacher  and  classmates  in  coping  with  the 
demands  of  a  //sighted,/  classroom. 


A  child  using  a  magnifier  for  close  range  reading  has  a 
reduced  field  of  vision.  Because  only  a  few  letters  or  words 
can  be  seen  at  a  time,  reading  may  be  slower  or  more 
difficult  to  master.  It  is  also  difficult  for  the  student  to  find 
his  place  on  the  next  line  or  at  the  top  of  a  new  page. 
Helping  him  form  the  habit  of  using  his  finger  as  a  reading 
guide  may  help  with  this  problem.  He  also  needs  to  remem- 
ber to  move  his  head  or  the  printed  page  rather  than  his 
eyes  —  this  will  help  him  follow  one  line  at  a  time. 


Near  aids  have  a  very  limited  range  of  clear  focus;  there- 
fore, a  specific  working  distance  -  from  the  lens  to  the 
object  —  will  be  established  for  each  near  aid  being  used. 

This  distance  may  be  as  close  as  one  inch.  Once  determined, 
the  proper  working  distance  must  be  maintained  for  efficient 
utilization  of  each  aid. 

Stand  magnifiers  should  be  placed  directly  over  the  object 
being  read  or  examined.  Hand-held  magnifiers  may  be 
placed  over  the  object  or  against  the  eye.  When  held  to 
the  eye  rather  than  the  page,  such  magnifiers  work  as  a 
corrective  spectacle  lens  would. 

As  with  all  students,  partially  sighted  children  must  have 
sufficient  and  correct  illumination  for  maximum  performance. 

In  working  with  near  aids,  it  is  particularly  important  for 
the  teacher  to  know  the  recommendations  of  the  child's 
low  vision  specialist  and  the  functions  of  the  individual 
aids.  For  instance,  some  partially  sighted  students  may 
simply  need  a  book  with  larger-than-normal  print.  However, 
a  child  using  a  magnification  system  may  be  hindered  in  his 
reading  development  by  such  books.  Due  to  the  limited 
visual  field,  large  print  may  fill  the  visual  field  so  that  a  child 
sees  only  one  or  two  letters  at  a  time.  The  child's  optom- 
etrist will  be  glad  to  tell  you  if  large  print  books  will 
improve  or  impede  your  student's  reading  progress. 

As  visual  acuity  and  visual  needs  are  changeable,  partic- 
ularly among  children,  the  student  should  undergo  periodic 
re-evaluations  of  optical  aids  and  print  size  needed.  It  is 
important  to  maintain  contact  with  the  child's  optometrist 
to  remain  informed  of  any  changes  in  aids  or  non-optical 
support  needed  in  the  classroom. 


The  Ary  loupe  clips  on  to  spectacles  to  be  flipped  down  as  needed  or 
up  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 
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Telescopes  used  for  distance  viewing. 

Distance  Aids 

A  variety  of  telescopic  aids  are  used  to  improve  distance 
vision.  The  telescope  used  for  this  category  of  subnormal 
vision  makes  objects  appear  closer  to  the  person  by  spreading 
or  enlarging  the  retinal  image.  These  aids  are  useful  in  the 
classroom  for  reading  from  the  chalkboard  or  seeing  posters. 
Outside  the  classroom,  telescopic  aids  improve  mobility, 
allow  partially  sighted  children  to  participate  in  playground 
activities  and  are  useful  in  viewing  any  object  more  than  ten 
feet  away,  for  example,  television. 

Monocular  telescopes  (those  used  by  only  one  eye  at  a 
time)  and  binocular  telescopes  (involving  both  eyes)  may 
be  hand-held  or  clipped  to  the  frames  of  spectacles.  In 
some  instances  the  telescopes  are  permanently  mounted 
on  spectacle  frames. 

As  with  near  aids,  the  use  of  telescopes  places  certain 
restrictions  on  the  student  —  restrictions  of  which  the 
teacher  must  be  aware  and  willing  to  accept.  These  aids 
reduce  the  field  of  vision.  The  child  will  be  taught  by  his 
low  vision  specialist  to  place  the  telescope  as  close  to  the 
eye  as  possible  and,  again,  head  movement  should  be 
encouraged  instead  of  eye  movement. 

Large  landmarks  and  permanently  placed  objects  will  be 
used  to  locate  smaller  or  unfamiliar  ones.  (For  example, 
if  the  flag  is  to  the  left  of  the  chalkboard,  the  child  may 
wish  to  locate  the  flag  and  scan  to  the  chalkboard.)  This 
results  in  the  need  for  more  time  to  begin  reading  words 
from  the  chalkboard  or  in  seeing  specific  items  of  interest 
on  a  field  trip.  Time  should  also  be  allowed  for  focusing 
the  telescope  when  beginning  a  task. 

Telescopes  are  valuable  tools  for  partially  sighted  children  - 
tools  which  the  vision  specialist  will  teach  the  child  to  use. 
Teachers  of  these  children  can  promote  the  use  of  these 
aids  through  patience  and  by  encouraging  the  student  to 
use  them  whenever  necessary. 

Again,  regular  consultation  with  the  optometrist  will  keep 
the  teacher  up-to-date  concerning  the  child's  aids  and  their 
uses. 


Frame-mounted  monocular  telescope. 


Permanently  mounted  telescopes  can  be 
monocular  or  binocular. 
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Use  of  monocular  telescope. 


Non-Optical  Aids 

While  the  proper  optical  aids  enhance  what  vision  a  partially 
sighted  child  possesses,  non-optical  aids  increase  the 
student's  ability  to  participate  in  a  "sighted"  classroom. 
Many  of  these  aids  are  simple,  common  items;  for  example, 
the  use  of  felt  tip  or  porous  tip  pens  makes  it  easier  for  the 
partially  sighted  student  to  read  handwriting,  see  lines,  and 
read  grading  corrections. 

The  reading  stand  is  another  helpful  aid.  Since  it  will  fit  on 
most  desk  tops  and  hold  any  size  book,  it  is  a  convenient 
aid  for  the  classroom.  Additionally,  using  a  reading  stand 
will  reduce  posture  strain  while  giving  the  student  a  free 
hand  to  hold  a  magnifier. 

Another  popular  aid  for  partially  sighted  students  is  the 
closed  circuit  television.  Books  —  or  any  printed  material  - 


Closed  circuit  television  allows  the 
partially  sighted  student  to  view 
printed  material  of  any  size  type 
easilv. 


Bold  lined  paper  and  porous  tip 
pens  are  important  for  written 
assignments. 


nay  be  placed  on  the  sliding  tray  and  be  magnified  on 
:he  screen.  When  used  in  a  resource  room  or  the  school 
ibrary,  several  partially  sighted  students  can  benefit  from 
tat  the  same  time. 

_arge  print  materials  are  necessary  for  some  partially  sighted 
students  even  with  the  use  of  optical  aids.  The  child's  low 
vision  specialist  can  tell  you  if  your  student  needs  large 
print  materials,  and  if  so,  which  size  is  best  for  the  student 
and  his  aids.  Since  not  all  partially  sighted  students  can 
Denefit  from  these  materials,  continuing  contact  with  the 
Dptometrist  will  enable  you  to  remain  up  to  date  regarding 
the  student  and  his  individual  vision  needs. 

A  good  national  source  for  large  print  educational  material 
is  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort 
Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Remember  to  check  with 
/our  local  library. 


Larger-than-normal-print  books  can  be  valuable  non-optical  aids  for  the 
partially  sighted  student. 


And  Finally. . . 

Remember  that  your  partially  sighted  student  has  some 
special  needs  and  limitations  when  participating  in  a  ''sighted" 
classroom  situation.  Additional  time  may  be  required  for 
certain  tasks  or  subjects  -  and  the  student  may  tire  quickly 
due  to  the  unique  position  required  when  using  his  special 
aids.  He  may  require  enlarged  maps  or  drawings  as  adjuncts 
to  learning. 

The  student's  performance  will  be  influenced  by  such  factors 
as  his  reaction  to  his  aids  and  the  positive  or  negative 
reinforcement  he  receives  from  you  and  his  peers.  Praise 
his  achievements  -  and  help  his  classmates  understand  his 
visual  limitations  and  any  aids  he  may  be  using.  A  strange 
looking  or  unusual  aid  may  even  become  an  enviable 
possession.  Observe  his  reactions  to  the  aids  and  the 
situation  to  better  understand  him  as  an  individual  student. 

The  student's  vision,  no  matter  how  limited,  should  be  used 
to  its  maximum  capacity.  Encourage  him  to  use  the  total 
extent  of  his  vision  and  aids  to  view  everything  possible. 
If  the  student  resists  using  the  aids,  find  out  why  before 
forcing  the  issue.  Try  using  the  aids  yourself.  This  will  give 
you  a  better  understanding  of  their  uses  and  of  their  abilities 
and  limitations. 

His  visual  acuity  (e.g.  20/80)  should  be  considered  a  limited 
piece  of  information.  It  is  no  indication  of  his  capabilities. 
Some  problems  may  signal  the  need  for  remedial  attention 
for  learning  —  just  as  with  some  other  students.  Don't  excuse 
all  problems  as  being  related  to  the  reduced  visual  capacity, 
evaluate  the  student  objectively,  just  as  you  evaluate  all 
your  students. 

Remember,  the  partially  sighted  student  will  undergo 
periodic  vision  examinations  for  re-evaluation  of  optical 
aids  and  print  size  needed.  The  low  vision  specialist  will 
be  glad  to  explain  the  student's  special  needs  and  discuss 
the  required  aids  and  their  uses.  And  your  observations  in 
the  classroom  may  be  of  significant  help  to  the  optometrist 
in  his  care  of  the  child.  Contact  the  optometrist  with  any 
inquiries  -  this  is  a  team  effort  in  which  you  both  play  a  vital 
role. 

If  you  have  unanswered  questions  regarding  any  of  your 
partially  sighted  or  blind  students,  or  their  use  of  special 
aids,  please  call  on  us.  We'll  be  glad  to  help. 

Call  205/934-3086  and  ask  for  Ms.  Janice  Cummings. 
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